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IN MEMORIAM. 

Resolutions of Sorrow and Sympathy of the Columbia 
Historical Society. 

Prepared by William Henry Dennis; adopted by the Society, 
January 16, 1912. 

Whereas, By a dispensation of Divine Providence, to which 
we humbly bow in grief, our friend and fellow-member, Mrs. 
Madison A. Ballinger, who held efficiently the office of chron- 
icler of this Society, has been unexpectedly taken from us by 
death, while yet in the meridian of her days, and 

Whereas, It is fitting that the Columbia Historical Society 
should testify to the loss it has sustained, and add its tribute 
to her memory, 

Resolved, That we deeply mourn this sad and afflicting 
event ; that we will ever preserve an appreciative recollection 
of her high qualities of character, her gracious and cordial 
presence among us, and her earnest and intelligent co-opera- 
tion in furthering the objects of this Society; and 

Resolved, That this expression of our sorrow be recorded in 
the proceedings of this Society, and a copy thereof be sent to 
her bereaved family in token of our heartfelt sympathy. 
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MEMORIAL SKETCH OF MRS. MADISON ADAMS 

BALLINGER, LATE CHRONICLER OF THE 

COLUMBIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

By EEV. HENRY J. SHANDELLE, S.J. 

These our In Memoriams are more than noble and sym- 
pathetic biographies. Besides furnishing us with historical 
material, they supply us with cultural idealism. From our 
every-day contemplation of women and men, they transport 
us to a moral art gallery and single out an individual chef- 
d'oeuvre in which we may study character and career for 
judicious approbation. The truth, the grace, the distinction 
of the portrait will lift us to emulation; its imperfections, 
deficiencies, limitations will lead us on to amelioration. 
Whilst these inspections conduce to the ultimate progress of 
humanity which is not in the realism that often scandalizes, if 
I may borrow from the Church, but in the idealism that 
edifies; they reach us with the impressive force of friends 
and associates whom we have ourselves known and observed 
mainly to admire, revere and hold in affection. 

From the ancestry of our subject which for brevity's sake 
we must largely pass over, and from the position in the com- 
munity which was due to her as the result of her character 
and achievements, this proem will appear to be fairly within 
perspective. Francis Marion Fazio, so named after her two 
uncles, was the third daughter of Louis Phillippe Fazio and 
America Glovenia Burche. Both parents came of as excel- 
lent stock as our country contained in the latter years of the 
eighteenth and the earlier of the nineteenth centuries. The 
Fazios, who were Bonifacios of Spanish origin, became scat- 
tered throughout Italy, France and Switzerland, and arrived 
in Florida prior to 1819. Louis Phillippe was an officer in 
the United States Navy, came to "Washington, was received 
into its best society and married America Glovenia, the daugh- 
ter of Colonel Samuel Burche. The importance of this 
family — the Burches and their branches rank high in Eng- 
land — may be estimated from their being the owners of a large 
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proportion of this city prior to 1795, or before its subdi- 
visions were established. America was gifted with eminent 
natural abilities, being a graduate in the same class with 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and graduating first in her class too. 
By her wit and her wealth, no less than by her patriotism, 
to which her name America was a constant incentive, she at- 
tracted to the salons of her several residences men of the 
stamp of Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and Alexander 
Stephens. 

In the fine historic mansion, ' ' Ellersley, ' ' at the corner 
of New Jersey avenue and I street, Francis Marion first 
opened her blue eyes to the light of day on the 21st of August, 
1849. A rather frail and delicate child, never in robust 
health, she was sent to private schools in the city. She was 
therefore beyond the usual age at which our girls enter to 
finish their education, when she arrived at the Augusta Fe- 
male Seminary in Staunton, Virginia, then a highly esteemed 
institution, as under the name of the Mary Baldwin Seminary 
it is still one of the most flourishing in the country. This was 
rather fortunate than otherwise, since in the maturity of her 
mind, she could imbibe instruction not as lessons of rote, but 
as methodic mental discipline. Under system she could piece 
together the pretty fragments of her earlier studies and form 
the noble mosaic of education before which we have often 
paused in admiration. As might have been expected from her 
intellectual gifts, she won the distinction of first place in 
philosophy. History became a favorite study and as her 
memory was uncommonly retentive, was assiduously cultivated 
throughout life. She was able to recite the roll of the 
sovereigns of Europe in chronological sequence with their 
correct dates of birth, accession to the throne and death. In 
singing she received the gold medal. Her voice was a velvet 
alto, and her ear pronounced the finest by Heller, then an 
authority in music. Yet, as a result perhaps of temperament, 
she drew no profit from the routine exercises and prescribed 
notes of the piano, which she played exquisitely, and from the 
charmed keys of which she was carried to her death-chamber. 

We who beheld her graceful presence in these our evenings, 
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her delicate classic features, the beaming eyes that could 
flash, her lithe form, her alert air and movement, her attire 
rich without ostentation, in plastic line and chosen color, 
paying the genuine lady's compliment to her company, we 
who beheld her thus towards her sunset, can to some degree 
picture her appearance in the roseate aurora of youth. In 
her illness it was another sigh of her sufferings that this 
beauty too should be a rose qui passe. 

In 1872 this beautiful and brilliant woman went on a visit 
to her oldest sister, Florence, who had married Frank M. 
Ballinger, an attorney in Lee county, Iowa. What was more 
natural than that an acquaintance should spring up between 
her and the younger brother, Madison Adams Ballinger, and 
that this should presently ripen into matrimony? The pro- 
posal was made on the Mississippi River in January when 
the thermometer stood at 25° below zero. They were wed 
on the 19th of February, 1873, at the sister's residence, the 
Rev. Dr. Gillespie, a minister of the Church of England from 
Scotland performing the ceremony. It was an alliance of 
affection, of harmonies of taste and temperament and of 
equality in many respects. The fine judgment of the bride, 
her sense of dignity, her forecast of responsibilities precluded 
anything like the fervid and inconsiderate haste of a mere 
romance, her surrender to a handsome man. Forty years of 
connubial content, nay happiness, have affixed their seal of 
approbation to the quick decision of intuitive love. In our 
republican ideas the family portraits of the Ballingers and 
of the Burches were fit pendants. 

Their first-born was a son who died in infancy. With the 
tender sentiment of motherhood and from her historic instinct 
of preservation, the parent so bereaved treasured every item 
of the little wardrobe as a devotee would saintly relics. He 
was replaced by two children who survive, Miriam, known to 
our meetings as the charming companion of her mother, and 
happily married to Francois W. Hiddinga, a former officer 
in the navy of the Netherlands, now resident in New York, and 
Phillippe, who is established in Savannah, Georgia. After a 
residence of ten years from 1875-1885 in Keokuk, Iowa, where 
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Mr. Ballinger practised in the legal profession, they came to 
Washington shortly after President Cleveland's inauguration. 
Here it was not the much-censured life of the idle rich she 
led; here she presided over a model household, shone in the 
role of hostess, was active as an organizer or member of 
various societies, and coined every surplus golden minute into 
reading, philosophic thought and profitable conversation. 

In whichsoever direction the hurricane of opinion may veer 
about " Votes for Women," we are all agreed that the lady 
of the house is the builder of the home. We are the measure 
of things, according to the old philosopher; so she must be 
the measure of her home. It is narrow and obscure if con- 
ceived by a dwarfed mind and reared by work-a-day hands ; it 
rises in magnificence, aye and in comfort, under the magic 
touch of her whose spirit soars into aesthetic regions, and yet 
can volplane into the details of domestic science. Alas for the 
conflict between the poetry of home and the prose of the 
modern apartment; here too, however, fancy and sentiment 
can escape their doomj by the application of rare talent. Mrs. 
Ballinger 's admirable type was in the French chatelaine as 
we catch glimpses of her in her country's protrait memoirs. 
Not only did she preside with unexcelled grace and elegance 
at her salons, but she attended to the details of the household, 
boasting that all her large rooms were shipshape, a pictur- 
esquely graphic word, from orderly attic to sanitary cellar. 
Whilst she had no feudal tenants to whom she might dis- 
tribute the largess of the chateau or hall, she supplied the 
poor and needy with hampers of food and clothing. Public 
institutions were aided and private distress relieved by her 
bounty. Among her accomplishments, we might say attributes, 
was that of hostess. She might have established and occupied 
in one of our seminaries the chair of the fine art of enter- 
tainment. She gathered around her well-garnished board peo- 
ple of distinction as well as congenial taste. With infinite 
tact she concealed the gaucheries of her guests who might be 
better versed in the 'ologies than in Chesterfield. At her re- 
ceptions she had the advantage of the mise-en-scene of her 
historical souvenirs, portraits, furniture, ceramics, bric-a-brac 
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to interest the new-found acquaintance, whilst her versatile 
and vivacious conversation beguiled her intimates to tarry 
beyond the hours. The atmosphere was warm with cordial- 
ity and perfumed with the ease and elegance that ever at- 
tend upon the well-born lady. 

The expansive sun-lit realm of the twentieth century 
woman, as she steps from the privacy of home into the public 
world is the practical application of sentiment and the cul- 
ture of plastic beauty. She is the inspiration and execution 
of organized settlement work and social amelioration, the 
radiant angel who dispels the gloom of the underworld, whose 
sympathetic speech is music that hath the charm to soothe 
sobbing misery into comfort and hope. Where our religious 
sisterhoods are trammelled by the necessities of hospitals, 
asylums and industrial schools, she is free to minister in the 
abode of individual distress. These are her heart-throbs; 
what her flights of fancy when they take the direction of civic 
art? Within a few blocks we have an answer in the Con- 
tinental Hall of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
a majestic triumph of architecture, the lustrous grande dame 
or matron of our edifices, as the Pan-American is the sweet 
shimmering bride. In her aesthetic patriotism she has more 
in prospect right here in Washington. As Mrs. Ballinger was 
active in securing for our citizens the sylvan delights of 
Montrose Park, should not some of her public-spirited sisters 
take up the project of the Lincoln Memorial Road from Mount 
Vernon to Gettysburg, the monumental bond of union be- 
tween the North and South? What the Milky Way, the 
galaxy, is in the heavens, let this be the commemorative avenue 
of our men and women of renown, in whatsoever career, whose 
bronze and granite shall mark not merely the miles, but the 
furlongs of its course. Let the forty-seven States of the Union 
secure land on either flank of the broad boulevard and amidst 
parks and gardens and fountains, the marvels of landscape 
talent, erect shining temples of fame in proud and fervid 
emulation that will stimulate their sons and daughters to 
aspire to heroic stature. Without a rival in the modern world 
and ranking as its wonder, without a peer in the august and 
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magnificent antiquities of Egypt, Rome and India, this would 
be the climax of American genius in the cult of patriotism. 
What follows may seem an anticlimax, but let us look at the 
utilities of this avenue to us Washingtonians. Some of us 
desire and deserve not speed alone, but extended space for 
our automobiles ; within its wide boundaries there will be such 
a reservation. So much for luxury and the aristocratic owners 
of cars. Even more would the necessities of our democracy 
be subserved. Here in the sweet summertime of Washington, 
it will furnish an escape from the torrid to the temperate 
zone. As it is, our trolleys and steamboats are inadequate 
to supply refreshing and reviving air to the panting systems 
of our stay-at-home parents and children. Through what 
gelid shades and aromatic verdure of elysium might not our 
people be carried by a low-priced electric current, the friend 
of the world's democracy. Will you pardon this digression? 
Or, in view of the public spirit of our subject, is it a digres- 
sion, and not rather the direction in which her example points 
as a great work to be achieved by the agitation of our ladies, 
especially the Daughters of the American Revolution. The 
glories and utilities of our country enchased on this golden 
belt that encircles the form of North and South, the heroism 
of the past, the emulative noble deeds of the future must 
appeal to their sentiment, their imagination and their organ- 
ized activities. 

When in 1892, the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution was formed, Mrs. Ballinger was in 
her native element. All the patriotism in her veins, whether 
by ancestral infusion or by cultivated devotion to our Ameri- 
can history and institutions, ran stronger in stimulated and 
stimulating currents. Indeed so paramount was her share in its 
congresses and chapters that her name is best known through- 
out the Union in her character as a Daughter. She was the 
first member enrolled in the first local chapter, the "Mary 
Washington," and in the National Society which now counts 
upward of 86,000, her number was 70. In 1894 she estab- 
lished the "Continental Chapter," and in 1898 the "Manor 
House," of which she was regent at the time of her death. 
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It is suggestive of her that the Manor House has a clause in 
its by-laws which requires a Colonial record. As might be 
expected of her intellectual and social qualities, she set up so 
high a standard for the monthly meetings, that her chapters 
might be styled ideal. In the now old Riggs House, on these 
occasions, lectures by prominent personages, music and recita- 
tions rendered the evenings most enjoyable to the members 
and their friends, whilst animating all to promote the various 
objects of this marvel of women's organizations in America. 
Our Society, which has one of the historical features in com- 
mon, will be pleased to learn that the District may be re- 
garded as the banner state since it alone has 1,400 members 
and has paid T V of the contributions towards the great 
Continental Hall. In the annual congresses, although never 
accepting offices, Mrs. Ballinger was a conspicuous leader. 
She missed but two : once while abroad and the last through 
illness. With the eye of an eagle she scanned each bill and 
measure, with the swift, pinioned force of her logic she dis- 
sected them, nor spared the talons of argument when she 
deemed them better in shreds and fragments. An observer 
of her attitude and action in these debates, writes of her as 
follows: "To me Mrs. Ballinger was as brave a woman as I 
ever knew. Decided in her opinions, which were nearly always 
wisely based, she was absolutely fearless in expressing them. 
Valuable in leading a debate, grasping the main point quickly, 
she was most clear-cut in her exposition, yet courteous to 
all who differed with her. She was eminently a true type of 
the American gentle woman, a noble and Christian lady.' y 
In a note to her family Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, the President 
General, who was not her choice in the election, paid a well- 
merited tribute to her unsurpassed zeal and efficiency, as a 
vital force in the Society, and a memorial is to bear her 
name in the monumental temple-palace of the Daughters. In- 
telligent, judicious and regulated opposition is the safe-guard 
of our popular institutions : between the two poles, the posi- 
tive and negative, are evolved the beneficent agencies of the 
nation's welfare and prosperity. 

Set in the ring of her years is the jewel of her European 
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tour in 1901-1902. Far was it from the now so fashionable 
survey of the Old World geography from the flying car-win- 
dow, and the contemplation of its monuments in history, in 
the arts and in social culture by a glance at Baedeker, and a 
wink at the building, statue, picture, and lo! the study is 
satisfactorily complete. Mother and daughter travelled with 
the twofold object of really acquiring a knowledge of Europe, 
past and present, and of collecting information about the 
Fazio-Burche families in loco, and establishing relations with 
the members on the Continent as well as the British Isles. 
Needless to say that they accomplished both purposes and 
reached our shores again with a horizon so enlarged that 
America became comparatively insular and a perspective so 
deepened that our great era instead of being a miraculous 
new creation, is after all but another epoch in the wondrous 
gradual development, spiritual and material, of the human 
race. The countries, cities, cathedrals, palaces, galleries, 
museums returned the visits in memories to be presented to 
their friends at receptions and in conversations. In effect 
Mrs. Ballinger gave informal travelogues in her chapters. 
The welcome with which they met among their English 
cousins was most cordial and the attentions paid them royal. 
At the coronation of King Edward VII, the choicest seats 
were reserved for them, and as Mrs. B. wore across her bosom 
a silk American flag, the officers of her kin as they marched 
by saluted first the ladies most gallantly and then in courtesy 
to her escort, the stars and stripes. In these their travels they 
corroborated the principle that no twentieth century life is 
great and complete without a European tour. 

Whilst to the wise and virtuous every day is serene, there 
are days of utter radiance to the enthusiastic in some achieve- 
ment. Such was to Mrs. Ballinger the 28th of April, 1909, 
which marks the reinterment of Major Pierre Charles 
L 'Enfant, the architect of the National Capital. If in this 
historic act of gracious justice, large credit is due to our Co- 
lumbia Society, it was her particular triumph. With an 
ancestry contemporaneous with the revolutionary soldier- 
engineer, the vision of his sun setting in cloud and storm 
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aroused her to plan his return to the horizon of glory. At 
every meeting of her chapters of the D. A. R., she proposed 
and agitated the translation of his remains and their deposi- 
tion beneath a monument commensurate with his merit. She 
acted with her habitual zeal and energy, faced and defeated 
opposition, and thanks also to her husband's savoir faire in 
dealing with our legislators, at last secured these retarded 
posthumous honors to the Father of the City Magnificent. 
The description of the function at the Capitol and of the 
ceremonies at Arlington from the pen of our esteemed Presi- 
dent is given in our 13th volume of Records. Both around 
the catafalque in the Rotunda and at the grave in Arlington, 
the array of distinguished men and women was so remark- 
able that we felt proud of official and social America for this 
manifestation of the noble sentiment that to merit an 
apotheosis is due. Patriotic genius might thus know that 
republics are not forever ungrateful. The sense of this com- 
pensatory glory beat high in the bosom of Mrs. Ballinger 
as she stood prominent among the participants. The beau- 
teous smile of nature on that afternoon of a belated spring 
intensified the harmony of her heart throbs. Fairer skies 
never bent over the resting-place of our warrior-dead, nor 
were favonian airs ever sweeter as soft and fragrant they 
blew through the budding foliage, commingling with the in- 
cense of the ancient Church that graced the obsequies. This 
vernal scene was a worthy pendant to the picture of the 
metropolis with its monumental edifices of marble that shone 
in snowy pillared splendor across the blue Potomac. It be- 
came apparent to all beholders that the great city builder's 
highest achievement was in his ideal's being more than 
realized. We left Nature and Art as deathless guardians 
over the immortal in his tomb. Shall we pardon the mother 
in her? When a friend whispered to her that beautiful as 
were the day, the scene, the ceremony, her own daughter was 
more beautiful, the flush of her joy was supreme. 

The morning-star of the Renaissance, Petrarch, the idol of 
the gentle sex of his day and aftertime, gives this character 
to woman, 
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"II vago spirito ardente, 
E'n alto intelletto, un puro cuore. " 

I owe thanks for this text to Mrs. Jameson's "Shakespeare's 
Heroines,' ' under Portia, in which she styles it "the exquisite 
epitome of female perfection." Of the literal translation 
"the fair ardent spirit, the lofty intellect and pure heart," 
my paraphrase might be, a spirit of clear flame, a fountain 
of mind and in heart a sanctuary. We who have known her 
well, may we not so characterize Mrs. Ballinger? The vast 
majority perhaps content the faculties of the soul with the 
common, even the grovelling, interests of existence: they 
smoulder like turf, but are not furnaces enough to convert 
the mind's ore into ingots of thought and wisdom: there are 
those, the few elect, who aspire to the empyrean, who mount 
to their kindred stellar light by whose illumination they can 
contemplate the supreme questions of time and eternity, the 
Deity, religion, science, human progress, the welfare of the 
nation and community. The fountain of her intelligence 
poured its limpid knowledge at our meetings. She was so 
widely, so thoroughly informed; she had no hesitancy in ris- 
ing to speak at our discussions ; her fluency and elegance of 
discourse led to the presumption, that it was premeditated, 
studied, composed, when yet it sprang from the inspiration 
of the moment. For the office of chronicler which she held 
among us, she was fitted by natural talent and cultivated 
habit. She read the four newspapers of the city every day, 
sifted them by comparison and collected clippings on many 
topics which fill several volumes. 

Our Georgetown University herewith places on record our 
grateful appreciation of the interest she constantly mani- 
fested in us, both in her advocacy of learning and in her 
friendship for the College in her character of an old-time 
Washingtonian. The debates of the Philodemic Society al- 
though often held on inclement nights, had a strong attrac- 
tion for her, and the debaters no more intelligent, discrimi- 
nating and enthusiastic judge and admirer. Whilst her mind 
was masculine, so also did virile virtue predominate in her 
heart. She stood forth a champion of truth and right and 
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honor even at the risk of battle. She was Shakespeare's 

type: 

"Falsehood and cowardice 
Are things that women highly hold in hate." 

Sincerity and candor were blazoned on her escutcheon. The 
principle to be just and honest she carried into practice by 
settling her bills every twenty-second day of the month since 
her income reached her regularly on the twentieth. Milton 
depicts woman: 

"Creature in whom excels 

Whatever can to sight or thought be formed, 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, sweet. " 

Her strong, almost militant individuality might seem to 
have jarred with the epithets of "amiable, sweet/ ' yet was 
she possessed of these traits which we regard as the soft en- 
trancing color tones of feminine portraiture. 

The story of her last illness is so pathetic that it has few 
parallels. Indeed her excellent physician assured the family 
that in all his experience he had seen no one suffer so acutely, 
no one endure such diverse torture. From childhood she had 
been a victim of valvular affection of the heart. For the 
past two years this had increased in violence and verged on 
its culmination in death. Accompanied by her daughter, on 
July 10th, she ventured on a trip to Canada. In its course 
she grew so weak that she was compelled to return, and 
reached home on the 17th of August. Her medical adviser 
realizing the shock as of a death sentence his verdict on her 
case would cause, forbade her friends to inform her of its 
gravity. There were to be no trained nurses unless in the 
disguise of maids; none of the apparatus of the sick room, 
that shades and glooms the vitalizing light of hope. The 
burden and responsibility of the dear patient therefore fell 
upon her daughter and her husband. Not often in the annals 
of devotion, of self-sacrifice, nay of invited martyrdom was 
this duty more heroically discharged. Would that they might 
permit me to lift the veil of that sick room, not indeed to ex- 
hibit the harrowing spectacle of the sufferer in her indescrib- 
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able agonies, but to witness the love, the intelligence, the 
thousand soothing and solacing devices shown by these min- 
istering dear ones as they kept their pale vigil by day and by 
night around her chair for nigh three months. Then on Fri- 
day, the 27th of October, came the assuaging relief of death. 
On the afternoon of Monday the 30th, after the service had 
been read at the residence by the Rev. Dr. Charles Wood, of 
the Church of the Covenant, the cortege proceeded to Rock 
Creek Cemetery for private interment. With this ancient 
place of burial the Burche family had been identified from 
its first institution. For fifty years and more the elder 
Dr. Buck, the incumbent of the Episcopalian Church had 
consigned them to the mother arms of earth with the rites 
of their religion. To-day the younger Dr. Charles E. Buck 
in full canonicals received this latest representative of her 
race at the gate, an unusual and distinctive mark of respect 
and honor. The brave spirit of the parent was animate in 
the child, who although so complete a wreck that she had to 
be accompanied by her doctor who administered to her in the 
carriage, insisted upon taking her station by the grave. Over 
the grandmother's tomb some roses still bent in fresh and 
crimson loveliness: they were sympathetically culled and by 
her eager hands placed on her mother's casket, symbols from 
ancient time and universal man of the love that lives forever 
in the hearts of the dearest, truest and best. The attend- 
ance was limited to the immediate family, husband, son and 
son-in-law, a few intimate friends and officers of the Manor 
House Chapter, of which she was Regent. As at Major 
L 'Enfant 's reinterment in the springtime, so at this funeral 
in the fall, the kindly heavens shone in azure, and the earth 
still in beauty offered to the mourners the herb nepenthe, and 
from the filling grave whispered sweet-voiced cheer that spoke 
of all-consoling hope and prophesied to them the long return 
of still happy seasons. 

Our old English Universities tendered to deceased royalty 
their Piae Lachrymae, their tribute of loving tears. In this 
our historical college and commonwealth, we have deemed 
this prerogative due to our illustrious member who bore her- 
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self full royally, not alone in the jewelled robes of her per- 
sonal attributes, but in her zealous and influential promotion 
of our ideals. For with her we hold that we are associated 
not merely to bring to light and submit for study the records 
of History, but to aid and cooperate in creating peaceful, 
constructive progressive events in History national and local 
— the hereditary task of every patriotic American, but in 
especial of the professed members of the Columbia. 



